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A similar provision to that in the Berkeley charter in reference to a 
second election in case no one receives a majority in the first is to be 
found in this charter. There is also included a very strict provision 
in regard to corrupt practices. 

The initiative, referendum and recall provisions are almost identical 
with those of the Berkeley charter and seem to mark an advance in the 
way of direct legislation. These provisions, together with that creat- 
ing a civil service commission, no doubt account for the almost 
unanimous vote which the charter received. Municipal administration 
should be rendered more prompt and more effective under the new 
charter, for a concentration of power tends to expedite business. Con- 
centration of power also secures the location of responsibility, and this 
is regarded by students in general as one of the essential features of 
any efficient form of government. 

Horace E. Flack. 

Municipal Councils. Members of the city council are elected in Indi- 
anapolis on a general ticket according to a law enacted by the last legi- 
lature. Minority representation is also provided. The law applies to 
all cities having a population of one hundred thousand or more. The 
number of councilmen is fixed at nine. The city is divided into six 
councilmanic districts and each party is permitted to nominate not more 
than one candidate for each district. Each elector is entitled to vote 
for nine candidates at the general election. Thus, if there are candi- 
dates of only two political parties in the field there would be twelve 
candidates, nine of whom would be elected. 

The first nomination of candidates for the council under this plan 
took place August 5 in the direct primary and the results have been 
pronounced good. In the republican primary the six candidates selected 
were all endorsed by the civic and anti-saloon leagues and two of the 
six democratic candidates were so endorsed. The multiplicity of can- 
didates in the democratic party by dividing the strength of the better 
elements caused the defeat of some worthy candidates. 

John A. Lapp. 

Municipal Government — Proposed Charter — Brockton, Mass. The 
report of the committee appointed by the Economic Club of Brockton, 
Mass., "to consider the principles and methods of economical govern- 
ment for a city of 50,000 inhabitants, " which has appeared, contains a 
draft of a proposed charter apparently as an attempt to engraft modern 
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ideas upon the traditional system. The more or less ideal character of 
the work is indicated in the statement that it is not presented with the 
expectation that it would ever be adopted by any city, but that "it 
might in the future serve as a working basis for some other more impor- 
tant body of men who could from this build a practical and effective 
charter. " 

The report evidences a study of the recent writers on municipal govern- 
ment and of the numerous attempts now making to evolve a more perfect 
organic law for cities. The committee believes that the separation of 
the legislative and administrative authorities of the city is unneces- 
sary, but instead of placing the combined authority in a legislative 
body, the council, the report asserts it should be centered on the admin- 
istrative where properly belongs "not less than nine-tenths of the 
work of governing a city successfully." The result is practically the 
"commission form" of government. 

The departure of the recommended charter from the traditional 
system of New England cities is apparent in the first section where 
biennial elections are provided for together with a unicameral council. 
The council consists of a mayor and four councillors elected at large. 
These, together with the school committee, are the only officials to be 
elected by the people. 

The direct primary is rejected as "an unnecessary obstacle between 
the people and the final polls," and also because "candidates would be 
compelled to bear the inconveniences and expense of a double elec- 
tion. " Nominations are to be by petition of at least five per cent of 
the voters at the last election. The nomination petition must contain 
also a formal acceptance of nomination by the candidate. The names 
of all candidates are placed on the official ballot, the order being deter- 
mined by lot and without party designations. As an encouragement 
of the practice of retaining efficient officers the names of the persons 
holding office as mayor, councillors and school committee and whose 
terms are about to expire are to be placed on the ballot as candidates 
for re-election unless otherwise requested by the person in writing. 

The .council exercises the usual powers of city councils except as 
modified by the charter. The mayor presides over the council but 
has no veto power. The administrative functions are grouped in five 
departments after the manner of the Des Moines plan but the group- 
ing is at some points unique. The department of finance and public 
affairs includes supervision of the work of the city clerk, treasurer, 
auditor, solicitor, assessors, and all other departments not otherwise 
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provided for. The department of engineering includes the work of the 
street and sewer departments, conduits, bridges, waterworks and 
water. The department of education supervises schools, libraries, 
play grounds, public buildings and public property. The department 
of public safety includes the fire and police departments and also street 
lighting and wiring. The department of health controls public health 
the poor and the city physician. The mayor is ex officio the "director, 
of finance and public affairs." Each of the four last named depart- 
ments is assigned to a councillor as "director." Each director, under 
the supervision of the whole council manages his own department. 
The salary of the mayor is $2500 and of the councillors $2000. 

The unusual features of the plan are, first : the definite placing of the 
clerk, treasurer, collector, auditor and assessors under the mayor, rather 
than under the council generally. In this arrangement there is the 
suggestion of the cabinet idea. The Berkeley, Cal., method of making 
the auditor independent of the spending authority seems not to have 
appealed to this committee. A second unusual feature is the creation 
of a department of education with a" director" or commissioner at its 
head. In New England the schools are administered through the city 
or town. To bring the existing school system into conformity with the 
new law this position is created and the director is ex officio chairman 
of the school committee. This feature was originally in the act for 
commission government of second-class cities in Kansas, but was 
eliminated by the legislature. A third matter to be noted is the inclu- 
sion of the care of the poor. This, again, is due to the New England 
method of caring for the poor by towns rather than by the counties. 

The council elects the city clerk, treasurer and collector, auditor, 
solicitor, superintendent of streets, water commissioners, chief engineer 
of fire department, overseers of the poor, marshal, engineer, assessors, 
board of health and city physician, and any others required by law or 
ordinance. Likewise they appoint all employees of the city. Appointed 
officers hold office for three years but may be removed by the council 
after a hearing under state civil service laws. By this arrangement it 
appears that the director is responsible for the acts of his subordinates 
and yet these subordinates are not responsible to him but to the council 
as a whole. The result must be a weakening of the position of the 
director. To secure the operation of a merit system, all "officers, heads 
of departments and members of boards" are to be "recognized experts" 
or "persons specially fitted either by education or training and experi- 
ence" and shall be "appointed without regard to party affiliations or 
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to residence at the time of appointments." There seems to be no assur- 
ance that civil servants other than the classes just mentioned shall be 
placed on a merit basis also. Before appointments become permanent 
the appointees must pass an examination, non-competitive unless other- 
wise ordered by the council, before the state civil service commission. 
At the same time permanence and efficiency are militated against by the 
fact that the appointment of all officers is for a fixed term of three years. 

All appropriations to be met from revenues other than loans are to 
be proposed by the mayor who prepares the budget. The council may 
not increase the budget's total. The consent of the mayor or a coun- 
cillor, except in "emergency involving the health or safety of the people 
or their property" to any expenditure beyond the annual appropria- 
tion is made punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. A somewhat 
greater flexibility is permitted than in some of the "commission form" 
charters in that the auditor may, with the approval of the council, 
make transfers of funds from one division of a department to another 
or from reserve funds. Also, between November 1 and December 31 
of any year transfers may be made from any appropriation to another. 
But no money raised by loan may be transferred to any appropriation 
from income or taxes unless such money be an unexpended balance 
after the completion of the work. The additional requirement of a 
bond as security for the financial rectitude of the councillors is not 
required. The auditor must furnish weekly to the council a statement 
of the unexpended balances of the appropriations of each department 
and monthly statements of moneys expended. Loans are made pay- 
able in monthly installments but no sinking funds shall be created. 

The initiative, referendum, protest and recall are all in this charter. 
Popular initiative of an ordinance may be secured by petition. If not 
passed by the council the signatures of 10 per cent of the voters causes 
the proposed ordinance to be voted on at the next regular election, 
while signatures of 25 per cent will cause a special election. Repeal or 
amendment of such ordinances may be initiated by the council and 
referred to the people. Ordinances passed by the council do not take 
effect for ten days. Within that time a protest from 25 per cent of 
the voters will work a suspension of the ordinance until it is recon- 
sidered and either repealed or referred to the people. All ordinances 
conferring rights or franchises upon public service corporations must 
be submitted to a vote of the people. The recall provision is substan- 
tially like that in many recent charters. A petition of 25 per cent works 
a suspension. 
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The school committee is composed of five members, four of whom are 
elected by the people for four years. Two retire every second year. 
The member of the council designated as director of education is 
ex officio a member and chairman of the committee. 

The whole plan reveals its Massachusetts origin and could be adopted 
elsewhere only after substantial modification. The absence of details 
as to the powers and duties of some of the officers is explained by the 
fact that this act is intended not as a complete charter but as an amend- 
ment to be affixed to an exisiting charter. 

Frank Greene Bates. 

Municipal Government — New Charter of Cranston, R. I. The 

charter of Cranston, R. I., which went into operation April 16, 1910, 
presents a sharp contrast to that proposed by the Economic Club of 
Brockton, Mass. In its general features the Cranston charter follows 
a plan which was considered more progressive a half century ago than 
it is today. In two points, at least, however, the charter is an advance 
over those already in force in the state : — the appointment of the police 
is in the hands of the mayor alone, and the council is unicameral. 

The council consists of sixteen members elected annually, four from 
each of the four wards of the city. It is to a large degree the depository, 
not only of the legislative, but also of the administrative power of the 
city. 

The mayor's duty is to "be vigilant and active in causing the laws 
of the state and the ordinances of the city to be executed and enforced." 
To this end he is clothed with magisterial powers. The only trace of 
real executive authority of the mayor is that he appoints the police 
officers. But here, even, he is given no specific power of removal. It 
is true that he has "general supervision of the subordinate officers of 
the city, and shall cause all neglect or violation of duty by them to be 
punished," but with such restricted appointing power and no means 
of administrative discipline, this "general supervision "must remain 
a rather weak instrument. The mayor presides over the council but 
has no vote except in case of a tie. His veto, which may extend to 
single items or sections of an ordinance, may be overridden by the 
votes of ten councilmen. 

The administrative service is selected by a variety of methods. The 
people elect the treasurer, overseer of the poor and school committee; 
the council elects the superintendent of health and city physician, 
surveyor of highways, engineer, judge of probate, collector, auditor, 



